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tive position of places, since 'Orosius ' was a 
standard text-bock in the monastery schools. 8 
And hence, in this poem containing so many 
geographical names, he specifies the sea 
Helena must cross. The orthography of the 
word, then, is Wendelsd, as Wulker and Gar- 
nett print it. 

Moreover, wcndelsti is wendla s<z, sea of the 
Vandals. In the early days to which ' Be6- 
wulf refers, these dwelt, according to 
Grundtvig, Bugge and Sarrazin, in the 
Jutland peninsula. In 325 a.d. we find them 
dwelling in Pannonia,9 along the Adriatic, to 
which sea as to the Euxine and Cimmerian 
seas Alfred gives the name IVendelsd, thus 
including in the whole all its parts. And 
hence I agree with Earle 10 that the name of 
the sea is due to that people from whom the 
Saxons gained their knowledge thereof. So 
we are to seek the etymon of wendelstz in 
Wendlas (Wenlas, 'Widsith ') and not in wen- 
dan, to turn ; though it must be confessed 
that Tupper's " midwinding " is very ingeni- 
ous. 

From all this it follows that Kent is wrong 
in both note and glossary, though in the latter 
he is following Zupitza's grenzmeer. And I 
should say: print Wcndelste and translate 
'Mediterranean.' 

R. B. Woodworth. 
Union Theol. Seminary, Hampden- Sidney, Va. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE DEVELOP 

MENT OF ct IN THE ROMANCE 

LANGUAGES. 

In a recent number of the Mod. Lang. Notes 
(vol. v, col. 353) the present writer offered 
some observations on the development of cl, 
mainly derived from an application to this 
question of Jespersen's method of phonetic 
transcription. In the present instance it is 
proposed to apply the same method with refer- 
ence to the history of ct. 
The views held by scholars concerning its 

8 Earle : ' Anglo-Saxon Literature,' p. 13 ; Kennedy's 
ten Brink, page 71. 

9 Alzoy's 'Church History,' vol. ii, p. 22. 

10 Note to Annal 885. 

11 See also K5RNBR, ' Einleitung in das Stuclium des Angel- 
sachsischen,' p. 276. — j.w.b. 



development in the different Romance 
idioms are, as is well known, widely diver- 
gent. On the one hand 1 it is claimed that 
ct passed through the successive stages ,r/> 
xt>it while on the other hand= it is held that 
the modern forms were reached by way of an 
iotacized t' . Meyer-Lubke, 1. C, further sup- 
poses that in certain districts (French and 
Spanish) ,{7 changed to if, i. e., that both pro- 
cesses were united. 

The following are briefly the principal argu- 
ments which are brought forward in support 
of the former of these views: i. Germ, lejt 
has given Prov. tail, lah, lag, lack, laich, 
Germ, wahta Fr. guaite; 2. the Celts chang- 
ed ct in their own language to cht, and the 
presumption is that Lat. ct would be treated 
in the same manner; 3. to these is added by 
Meyer-Lubke, I.e., §475, as a weighty parallel, 
the development of rt, rd\w\.o lit,jd,>f, d' or 
ty, dy or c, g in a certain part of the French 
territory. On the other side it is opposed, 
that nt must necessarily have been an inter- 
vening stage in the development of -net- (san- 
ctum >jaz»/), and that O.Fr. afaitier presup- 
poses an iotacised t'. 

It is a well known fact that the combination 
ct can be pronounced in two distinct ways. 

1. ' " ° i.e. "the transition from (k) to (t) 

y I o 1 ,, 

is effected by removing the back of the 

tongue from the (k) position, and then form- 
ing the (t) position with the point, so that there 
is an audible breath-glide, (ak[n]ta)." Sweet, 
'Handbook,' p. 83; Sievers, ' Grundziige 

der Phonetik,' p. 150. 2. " ° i.e. the so- 

Y I °- I >> 
called implosive pronunciation of c; "der 
Verschluss fur den zweiten Laut wird wahrend 
der Dauer des Verschlusses des ersten herge- 
stellt." Sievers, Sweet, ibid. Now it is 
shown by Seelmann, 'Aussprache des La- 
tein' p. 137 ff., that the Romans employed the 
second method of pronunciation. He insists 
especially on the fact that the Latins con- 

1 Ascoli, Riv. di Fil. Rom. x, p. 41 ; Schuchardt, Z.f. 
r.Ph. iv, pp. 146 148; Thurneysen, ' Keltoromanisches ' 
p. 14; Meyer-Lubke, * Grain, d. rom. Sprachen ' i, §462. 

2 Thomsbn, Mem. d. 1. soc. d. ling: d. Paris iii, p. 106 ff. ; 
Neumann, ' Zur Laut- und Flexionslehre,' p. 24; Suchier, 
' Grundriss.'i, p. 579; Karsten, ' Zur Geschichte d. altfrz. 
Consonantenverbindungen,' p. 28. 
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sidered the syllable as a phonetic unit, and 
followed in their division of the same "den 
eingebungen ihres articulationsgefiihles." 
There existed such a uniformity of pronuncia- 
tion in this particular, that exceptions are 
really found only in the transition period of 
Latin into Romance. At that time classical 
orthography was no longer remembered, and 
the grammarians (Albinus and Beda, for ex- 
ample) are forced to note the division for 
every special case. This disregard of the 
phonetic unity of the syllable in syllabification 
is to be explained from a conscious or uncon- 
scious tendency to separate root and ending, 
but it would be going too far to conclude from 
this change in orthography that a change in 
pronunciation had taken place. A case in 
point is the German pronunciation of kt. The 
desire to separate root and ending does cer- 
tainly exist, for we divide hack-te, neck-te, but 
the common pronunciation has ct with implo- 
sive c. The testimony adduced by Seklmann 



goes far to prove that 



fi 



was the pro- 



y l o. 

nunciation which was carried by the Romans 
into the different Neo-Latin countries. Let us 
now consider the fate of this combination 
among the different peoples who accepted the 
Latin speech, and let us begin with French as 
the most convenient. 

French. As regards the pronunciation of 
ct in the modern language, the following signi- 
ficant statement is found in Passv, 'Sons du 
Fransais' §114: " Quand deux consones qui ne 
sont pas formees en un mfime point se suivent, 
come dans acteur, la premiere se termine 
completemant avant que la seconde ne coman- 
se, et entre les deux, l'air continuant a sortir, 
on entend distinctemant un [h] " ; cf. also 
Sweet, I. c, p. 83. Now it seems reasonable 
to suppose that this way of joining the two 
sounds is as old as the language, and, since it 
was not known in Latin, that it was a trait of 
Celtic speech. Thus the fact, attested by 
Thurneysen, I.e., that the Celts changed indi- 
genous ct to cht, is shown to rest upon a former 
pronunciation c[n]t. Naturally, Latin ct was 
made to conform to native ct; it was also 
changed to c[//]t, which soon developed into 
cht. But the following important fact must 
not be overlooked. In Latin ct, with implo- 



sive pronunciation of c, the points of articula- 
tion for both c and / are different from c and t 
when pronounced c[n]t. In the former, c, 
from its very implosive nature, is pronounced 
much further front (yo h , and in case of a front 
vowel preceding, it may be even yo h z. In the 
latter it is yo it or at best, after a front vowel 
yo h . Tin the former case is naturally a blade 
stop fio ( , or yk> ; a point stop (/io f ) under such 
circumstances is possible, but does not seem 
to represent the natural articulation into which 
the tongue passes after such a c. On the 
other hand, in the case of c[n]t, t is most 
naturally a point stop, /Cto e or /fo ef > and here 
one might be tempted to see a further trace of 
Celtic speech-traditions. Modern French t and 
d are described as " ordinairemant dentales 
en Fransais, tandis qu'&les sont alveolaires, 
par example, en Anglais." Passv, I.e. §31, 
cf. also Beyer, ' Franzosische Phonetik,' p. 
34, Sweet 1. c. § 145. Thus ct in early French 

j a 1 " 1 o e ( ef ) 

was pronunced ' 



and this was 



changed to 



P 



0= 0=f ) 



when narrowing was 



y \ 2 2 l » 

substituted for closure (yo z >y2 z ). I use yo z 
with a purpose, for the place of the new spir- 
ant depended upon the preceding vowel. 
After a, o, u (factum, noctem, ductum) it 
was yi- while it was y2 x or ever! / K2 hi after a 
front vowel (as in lectum, dictum). At any 
rate, one point is clear, x in Schuchardt's 
row (ct> it) is a variable quantity and depends 
upon the nature of the preceding sound. But 
there is still another very important consider- 
ation to be noted. In factum (with c[/j]t) the 
closure for c is still in front of the highest 
tongue position for a. The latter may be 
denoted by y-]-- followed by yo- v which would 
be an extreme back variety of c, cf. Jesper- 
sen §6i. Translating Meyer-Lubke's ex- 
planation, 'Gram.' p. 387, "die erste Stufe 
kt (Schuchardt's xt) zeigt Enge+Verschluss 
statt Verschluss-f-Verschluss," into Jesper- 
sen's symbols (yo i >y2 i ), it is seen that the new 
spirant is already a slightly palatalized sound, 
and not the guttural spirant, which is describ- 
ed as y2- Now this spirant yo-,, standing be- 
tween a front consonant and a back vowel, 
could follow one of two lines of development. 
It could become assimilated to the vowel po- 
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sition, i. e. become y2,, and with a still further 
relaxation of the closure become yy which is 
the tongue position for u. This line of de- 
velopment probably lies at the base of the 
Sp.-Port. change of actum> auto. The other 
possibility was in the direction of an assimila- 
tion to the t position (/-fo« or /io ef ), i.e. become 
more and more fronted ; y2 x >y2 s >y2 sh >y2 s . 
The process was in the main the same in noc- 
tem and ductum. In lectum on the other 
hand, where e (y6 g ) was followed by yo h , the 
result of the relaxation of the closure was 
;^2 h (—X), already a palatal sound. 3 It might 
be supposed that the impetus towards a 
further fronting of the new spirants was given 
by those words in which y2 z followed upon 
front vowel, and that the other words of the 
same category fell in line, when the tendency 
had here become well established. The origi- 
nal cause of the fronting may be looked for in 
the general tendency in Gallic speech to shift 
the basis of articulation to the front of the 
mouth. The final result in all cases was 
vowel-\-y2 iJ rt. If in this combination the 
closure is still more relaxed, and the voice of 
the preceding vowel is made to sound also 
during the time occupied by y$ s , we reach a 
variety of j-sound (fait, leit, noit, duit). If 
on the other hand the narrowing of y$ g is ex- 
tended also to the /-position (/5o= or fio'l ), the 
result is a palatalized t' , described by Jesper- 
sen §71 as fio c{ y$ s (afaitier). This develop- 
ment took place when t was followed by 
another vowel. Such would seem to have 
been the history of this combination in French, 
but it is not the only way in which a f can be 
reached. 

Spanish (Provencal, Obwaldisch, Lom- 
bard). While in French Celtic changes and 
the modern pronunciation seem to indicate 

3 The Danish offers some interesting parallels. Here ct is 
pronounced with implosive c, while the Swedish has c[ff]t. 
This shows how, closely related languages fundamentally, 
may differ in the pronunciation of this group. From Jesper- 
sen, g 105, we learn that in "Danish sligt, digt, agte the shut 
pronunciation of g as k alternates with the open, and that the 
place of the latter depends on the vowel ; y2 s in [*'"<]. ^2 gh 
in [dtet], y&g [aectf]." The same holds true of gt after 
back -vowels (magt,iugt), g being either yo or yz- } F2 . (§106). 
The author does not state the position which he would 
ascribe to c (g) in the last-named words, when they are pure 
stops, but g6l he denotes j/Oj as being very rare. 



that Latin ct was changed to e[//]t, no such 
reasons exist for the Spanish. It seems 
reasonable in all cases to suppose that the 
Latin pronunciation was accepted, unless 
special considerations force, us to conclude 
otherwise. It would also appear that the dis- 
tance from ct to t' is much shorter than that 
from c[h\1 to the same sound. We will sup- 

0f or, which is virtually the 



pose that ' 

r 



same,-'' 

y 



o.h 

fo 



h 1 would represent the pronun- 
ciation of ct, as the Romans introduced it into 
Spain. These two sounds would tend to as- 
similate, and with very little fronting of c 



would be pronounced £ , 



fo 



but this is 



virtually the same as y o s , i. e. a stop simul- 
taneously by the blade near the front against 
the alveoles, and by the front of the tongue 
against the hard palate just back of the alve- 
oles, and it means the same as yo %i , which is 
Jespersen's translation into analphabetic 
signs of Sweet's definition of Russian pala- 
talized t' : " the place of the stoppage is shift- 
ed back entirely to the outer front (I)-position 
the point of the tongue not being em- 
ployed at all." (Sweet, "Russian Pronuncia- 
tion," Transactions of the Phil. Soc. 1877-79, 
p. 548). In passing from /'o gf to a following 
vowel or position of rest, the tongue passes 
through the position y2 % , which is a variety of 
/-sound (as in Fr. piller), Jespersen § 105. 
That means, we have yo gf (still palatalized t') 
-\-y2 s =t'JA The next step in the development 
to ts and Is is not so clear, owing to the un- 
certainty which is as yet felt concerning the 
physiological differences between the ^ and s 
sounds. This defect is however not of vital 
importance to our argument, since it is con- 
ceded that both ts and ts (=ct) have sprung 
from a preceding /'. Examples are Spanish 
hecho, die ho, estrecho, lecho, noche, litcha. 
OBWALDiSH/a/', dit' , streit' , pet'en, not' , siit'; 
Lombard fac, lac, die, slrei, lee, ncec, siic, 
Provencal fac, trac, die, estrec, liee, niiec, 
liico present the same development. 
Portuguese. Here it is difficult to decide 

4 An example of this sound is found in the common pro- 
nunciation of Fr. tiens. The initial sounds are l/o g +l/2 g * == 

tit 
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whether ct or c[n]1 is to be considered as the 
starting point. In this language as well as in 
Catalan, the result is the same as in French. 
If the modern division into syllables (a-clt-vo), 
Oliveira ' Grammatica Portugueza ' p. 141, 
and the simplification of ctto t'm modern pro- 
nunciation, ' Grundriss ' i, p. 717, can be drawn 
upon as proof, it would appear that ct was 
employed. Probably we have here a develop- 
ment parallel to that cited above from the 



J\ 



A I 



Danish ; ct =£ I " h I f changed to , h , 

This y2 as indicated above was more and 
more assimilated to the /-position, the voice 
of the preceding vowel was held, the closure 
relaxed, and the final result was yg=i. At a 
later period, this same sound /2 h was assimi- 
lated to the preceding vowel (it will be 
observed that the change of c>u takes place 
mainly after back vowels), the closure was 
relaxed to yy, which is the requisite tongue 
position for u. 

Italian. Here, tt as result of ct, implies 
that ct was pronounced with implosive c. The 
process is simple ;. both points of articulation 
are brought nearer and nearer together, till at 

°f becomes y r o, a 

blade stop. 

John E. Matzke. 
Indiana University. 



last they coincide; ' \"h 

1 y | o. 



JOHN CROWNE: A BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTE. 

The usual accounts of this author are vague as 
well as inconsistent with one another. 

In his ' History of Eighteenth Century Lit- 
erature ' (London, 1889), Mr. Gosse says : 

"John Crown (1640 ?-i705 ?), a writer of mean 
talent but extraordinary persistence, was a 
rival of Lee in tragedy and Dryden in comedy. 
He was the son of an independent minister in 
Nova Scotia and was called from his prim ap- 
pearance ' Starch Johnny Crown.' We know 
very little of his life, although from the appear- 
ance of his Juliana in 1671 to that of his Cali- 
gula in 1698, he was constantly before the 
public as a professional writer." 

Mr. A. H. Bullen ('Diet. Nat. Biog.' xiii, p. 
243) quotes the statement that Crowne's 
father was an "independent minister," and 
adds, " this statement which has been fre- 



quently repeated, is probably incorrect, for in 
the Colonial State papers, he is invariably 
styled ' Colonel ' Crowne." 

Maidment and Logan, in the prefatory 
memoir to their edition of Crowne ( The 
Dramatic Works of John Crowne ' Edin. 1873, 
4 vols.) speak contemptuously of " book-mak- 
ers " ; " following in the wake of one another 
they simply endorse without inquiry .... 
the statement made by the original writer, 
copying his very words." But they do not 
make any effort to reconcile the conflicting 
statements which they quote. The prefatory 
memoir contains nothing that is not to be 
found in Mr. Bullen's article, cited above. The 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, 1852, vol. vi, p. 47, says " we may 
probably claim him (J. Crowne) as an Ameri- 
can by birth." 

The principal sources of these accounts are 
three in number : Langbaine (' English Dra- 
matic Poets.' Oxon., 1691) ; the MS. notes of 
the antiquary Oldys in several copies of 
Langbaine, one of which is in the British 
Museum ; and John Dennis (' Original Letters 
Familiar, Moral and Critical,' 2 vols. 1721 ; vol. 
i, p. 48 f.) The substance of these accounts 
has been already given, with the exception of 
Oldys's notes, which I now cite. 

"John Crowne was the son of William 
Crowne, gent., who travelled under the Earl 
of Arundel to Vienna and published a relation 
of the remarkable places and passages in the 
said Earl's said embassy to the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II, 1637, but full of imperfections and 
errors. This William afterwards succeeded 
H. Lilly as Rouge Dragon in the Herald's 
office, and was continued in 1660; but selling 
to Mr. Sanford went over with his family to 
one of his plantations and there died." 
(Maidment and Logan I, x). 

This much, at least, is plain from the forego- 
ing accounts : John Crowne, play-writer and 
court favorite of Charles II, puppet of Roch- 
ester and rival of Dryden, had something 
to do with this country. What that relation 
was.it is the object of this paper to make clear. 
In order to do so, I must open a chapter in the 
early history of Nova Scotia : the land that 
Longfellow has made classic, Acadia, the 
land of Evangeline. 

The documents which bear upon this ques- 
tion are contained in vol. i of the MS. records 
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